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Ely Cathedral stands high on its 
island looking out across the 
fenland. It was built by the 
Normans as a testimony to their 
victory following the defeat of 
Hereward the Wake. 

Since then it has witnessed other 
battles - and at the outbreak of the 
First World War, there was a fear 
that the beautiful cathedral would 
be an enticing target for the 
enemy. 

In August 1914 papers were full of 
an attack on the Belgian University 
town of Louvain and of the 
atrocities committed there. 

It provoked a general anti-German 
feeling in Ely, and rumours spread 
that local tradespeople were of 


German nationality. This led to a 
loss of trade, even though all 
denied the claims. 

The plight of the Belgians so 
impressed Ely folk that they 
invited some Belgians to seek 
safety in the city. 

The first refugees, three young 
ladies, arrived in October 1914. By 
January there were 27. In all about 
sixty made their home in Ely 
during the course of the war. 

Regular troops had been called 
away to France at the start of the 
conflict and local men enlisted in 
their hundreds. When numbers 
flagged they were encouraged by 
recruiting parties. 


Above, war workers. In July 1916 Ely 
basket maker Mr Frear complained 
that millions of shell baskets were 
being made which had led to a 
shortage of fruit baskets. Seven of his 
men had gone to war and one had been 
killed Leaving only nine. If another was 
taken, he reported, he would lose 
production of 1,000 baskets. 

In January 1915 an armoured car 
containing soldiers and Maxim 
guns stopped in St Mary's Street 
for some time and attracted 
considerable attention. 

Local lads might not know how to 
drive, but fenmen knew how to dig 
ditches, and by July 1915, 753 Ely 
men had enlisted, out of a male 
population of only 3,909 - almost 
20 per cent of the men of the town. 





The initial fear in Ely was that the Germans would 
land on the east coast. The Isle would be the first to 
be attacked, so plans were laid for banks to be 
blasted and the land flooded. Emergency Committees 
were set up and instructions given as to what to do 
in the event of an invasion. 

All horses, mules, donkeys, motors, bicycles, carts 
carriages and other vehicles, harnesses, petrol and 
boats were to be moved as far as practical from the 
area of military operations. Livestock was required 
to be driven off (but not along) public roads, which 
were reserved for military purposes. When troops 
were encountered, civilians were to move aside and 
leave the route clear. 

It was to be a war fought with horses, and the army 
scoured the Fenland area seeking animals. The 
horses at the front also needed to be fed; in 
September 1917 Gunner Hunt from Downham wrote 
home to say that a label on a bale of clover with 
which he fed his horse had come from farmer Cooke 
of his home village. 

Those who went to the front saw unforgettable 
sights and wrote letters saying: "Keep the home fires 
burning.” In Littleport people were unfortunately 
doing just this when the chaff factory caught fire in 
April 1915, lighting up the sky for miles around. 
Elsewhere lights were being extinguished. The fear 
was air raids. Zeppelins crossed the coast at Kings 
Lynn and followed the railway line down to London. 

Ely decided that in the event of a raid it would sound 
the jam factory hooter. About 7:30 one night the 
sound of engines was heard in the sky over Isleham 
Fen. Luther Brooks saw the Zeppelin quite plainly: 

"Itgot nearer with a rum rum noise; then a sound like 
a huge rocket, a hissing kind of noise, then a terrible 
big bang and flash - it was more light than daylight; 



A fire engine attends the 

., . , chaff factory fire in Aprit 1915 

everything was shaking - 7 ^ 


just like a severe 

thunderstorm and knocked the tin bath off the nail in 
the outhouse." 



An aeroplane brought into 
Ely by boat 


Aeroplanes became 

common by day and night. A number came down, 
and were guarded by special constables or 
Volunteers. Often they could be repaired and take off 
again, but one that landed between the Bedford 
Rivers had to be brought back to Ely by boat. 



A hundred and fifty special 
constables were appointed, 
chiefly local businessmen. 

They were supplemented by a 
Volunteer Training Corps 
formed following a meeting at 
the Porta in February 1915. 

Together they defended 
bridges, waterworks and gas 
works with the help of Boy 
Scouts, the leader being issued 
with a revolver (left, guarding a 
local bridge). 

But as trenches began to 
spread across Europe, the fear 
of an invasion of the east coast 
receded, and the guards were 
eventually stood down. 







Wounded men 
returning from the 
front were moved 
to convalescent 
hospitals, such as 
this one in Silver 
Street, Ely. 

Later it moved to 
larger premises at 
the Theological 
College, and it 
became a familiar 
sight to see heroes 
from battlefields 
walking the streets. 

Despite their 
wounds, most 
seemed cheerful 

By the time the 
Hospital closed in 
May 1919 it had 
treated 1,117 
patients. 


In Ely a Flying Park was set up in a 
series of sheds adjacent to the 
railway station from which stores 
were distributed. 

Locals complained of the amount 
of petrol being wasted by their 
vehicles always going up and 
down Fore Hill and the 
expenditure in decorating the 
Corn Exchange for parties. 

They burnt gas until the small 
hours of the morning while 
residents complained that they 
had hardly enough to read their 
newspapers at home. 

Stories of spies in the fens were 
legion - the Prickwillow Baptist 
minister was accused of spying 
and later enlisted, and there were 
Germans in the fens - four 
trainloads, comprising 2,000 
prisoners, had paused at Ely 
station in April 1915 for water. 

Others came to work on the land. 
In Ely 32 Germans were housed in 
the Infectious Diseases hospital, at 
Littleport they stayed at The 
Grange and 25 were based at the 
‘No Hurry’ pub in Upware. 

The prisoners were not guarded 
carefully as it was thought that the 
last thing they wanted would be to 


go back to Germany. However 
there were rumours of escaping 
prisoners being chased at bayonet 
point across the fens. 

It was not just Germans being 
taken prisoner; pictures appeared 
of local men in German Prisoner of 
War camps and appeals were 
organised to supply comforts. 

A "Flying Fund" was established at 
Soham to supply cigarettes for 
troops, bringing letters of thanks: 

"I was forward with two guns in 
a position which for 48 hours 
was continuously shelled. The 
dug-outs were blown in, men 
killed and all of us suffering 
from fumes of bursting shells. 
About the only comfort was a 
cigarette and it was that which 
kept many of us going." 

As food became short, rationing 
was introduced and ‘no beer’ 
notices became common. Butchers 
at Haddenham and Prickwillow 
reported shortages, whilst those at 
Ely were accused of overcharging. 

Ely magistrates sentenced an eight 
year old boy to be whipped and 
sent to prison for a fortnight for 
stealing bread. He’d been sent 
shopping by his father but had 


stolen a loaf and kept the money. 

With farming put under intense 
pressure, Frederick Hiam was 
appointed director of vegetable 
supplies to the Ministry of Food. 

German prisoners and British 
soldiers were drafted in to help 
with the harvest - though they 
found the work too hard. Women 
also joined the workforce. A 
thirteen-year-old girl drove three 
horses in a reaping machine and 
cut down acres of barley. She also 
milked three cows daily. 

The War Agricultural Committee 
urged the ploughing up of pasture 
and farm tractors were advertised 
for £375 while the Eagle Foundry 
stocked Avery paraffin tractors 
and Cockshutt ploughs. 

But the farm workers complained 
that with rising prices their wages 
were insufficient, and the 
agricultural labourers' union 
fought for better conditions. 

Some had no sympathy - one 
Rector said: "I am far too much 
interested in the welfare of the 
families of men at the front to care 
very much about those who remain 
safely at home and seem to forget 
there is a war on." 
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Few families were unaffected by 
losses in the Great War 


making bandages, knitted and 
flannel garments and dressings. 


Homes came to dread the arrival 
of the postman. Pte Gilbey was at 
Ypres, one of 70 sent to attack a 
German ammunition column. He 
was the only one to come out alive. 
He was hit on the hip by shrapnel 
and continued firing his rifle until 
two of his fingers were shot off. 

Troops asked for conscientious 
objectors to be sent with picks and 
shovels to dig for them, or fetch 
rations every night. Conscientious 
objectors were noted from 
Wicken, Chatteris and Ely. 

As casualties mounted, 
conscription led to tribunals to 
decide who was needed at home. 

There was a formula: two men for 
five working horses, one for 50 
head of cattle, although the 
farmers had to appeal for their 
men to be exempted. 

It was not just farmers - even the 
clergy were not exempt. Reverend 
Routledge of Stretham Mission 
Hall appealed to keep his youngest 
son, Ernest. His three elder sons 
had volunteered earlier. 

Although not strong, Ernest was 
refused exemption. He joined up 
in March 1917, went to France and 
was killed in November. 

In February 1915 a War Hospital 
Supply Depot had opened in the 
Gallery of the Bishop’s Palace 


The men were nursed back to 
fighting fitness - and then sent 
back to fight again. 

Jack Wheeler was wounded in 
1915 in both legs. He came home 
on leave returning 2nd May; was 
wounded again then shot through 
the head and killed in July 1916. 

His officer said he was "one of the 
brightest and cheeriest lads; I saw 
him shortly before he died leading 
his men and cheering them on." 

Many others ‘died instantly and 
without pain’, if letters published 
in the papers are to be believed. As 
the casualties mounted, Private 
Gaskin wrote home: "I don't think 
it will ever come to an end by 
killing one another." 

A Soham family had sent five sons; 
four had been killed, the other was 
a prisoner. From Stuntney three 
brothers were killed in action - 
and then the fourth died. 

Arthur Howe had been one of only 
57 to survive a battle in which 
1,100 troops had been committed. 
The war seemed never-ending, but 
eventually it bled to death. 

On 11 th May 1922 Lord Home 
unveiled a memorial chapel inside 
Ely Cathedral to the 5,220 men 
from Cambridgeshire and the Isle 
of Ely who left their home, never 
to return. 


Christmas presents 


The Walbro Cycle Company in 
Lynn Road advertised the 
‘Chemico’ body shield claiming 
it would give protection against 
bayonets, revolver and even low 
velocity rifle fire. While mothers 
agonised about the price, the 
Ely Standard carried a letter 
from a Soham soldier to tell how 
a German bullet had been 
deflected by a book and some 
letters he had in his pocket. 
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CHRISTMAS 

THE 

VERY BEST 

PSISEIT 

You could possibly soiul your Soldier at the Front 
would bo a 

“ CHEMICO ” 

BODY SHIELD 



ALL THE WARMTH AND COMFORT 

of the Finest for say or Tunic ever designed 

HE WARMTH 

ALL THE PROTECTION 

against- Shrapnel, Grenades. Bayonet, Revolver 
Fire, Low Velocity Rifle Fire, etc. 

that c*n ever be pul into 4ny shield-that will be practicable 

HE DESERVES PROTECTION 

WHY WITHHOLD IT -? 

READ THIS . Yet another life saved 

private HARRY RHODES,,No. ro.j«, Duke of Welfington’s 
Regiment write*— ’ 

•'1 can assure you that THE CHEMICO BODY SHIELD 
MUST HAVE SAVED MY LIFE, for it was covered With holes 
made by Shrapnel and bullets 1 " 

27/6 37/6 47/6 

Kindly ask witbin for folly descriptive literature. 

THS 

WALBRO CYCLE & MOTOR CO., 
Road, ELY. 




A century on, we should 
remember and respect the 
sacrifices made and accept that 
the Great War, more than any 
other event, was the one that 
forged modern Britain. 


With thanks to Mike Petty for 
Leading the research and 
producing this material 


You can find more information in 
the displays at the event, and 
from 

www.cambridgeshirehistorv.com/ 

MikePettv 





















































